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"RECOGNIZING OURSELVES 


Charlemae Rollins 
Children's Librarian 
Chicago Tilinois 


"This week," the Nursery School teacher said to me, "dur- 
ing the regular Story Hour, please tell the children something about 
Negro History Week and why it is celebrated in the library." 


I was astonished, "What can I tell four and five-year-olds 
‘about Negro history that they can understand?” 


“You can tell them some little stories about some famous 
Negroes and show them photographs," she said, "and afterwards, let 
them look around the library at the murals painted by the older 
children in honor of this week," 


The’ Story Hour was a great. success among the children; but 
it raised an unexpected problem, A week later, a mother came to me 
and said, "My son was at your story hour last week, He asked me to 
come and see you, He said you knew so much about Negro History Week 
you must be a Negro, In fact, we have never discussed the matter with 

him, Now, I suppose, he ought to know that he is, and also be made to 
feel proud of his race, I wonder if you can suggest some books that 
‘will help his father and me to show him the difference between Negroes 
and other races, without upsetting the feeling of security that we 
have tried so hard to preserve in him," 


Another mother faced the same problem, although it appeared 
in a different form, She told me: "My little girl came home from her 
first day at nursery school crying and asking, 'Can't you make me white, 
Mummy? I don't want to be black.'" The mother had never told her child 
that she was in any way different from other children, hoping that the 
problem would not arise at so early an age, But now the mother was 
looking for books or help wherever she could find it, 


One little girl, a white child, who attended a nursery school 
which only recently admitted Negro children, noticed that some of her 
friends no longer came. "Why don't they like going to school with 
colored children?" she asked her mother, The mother came to our library 
hoping to find picture books to show her little girl that Negro and 
white children do go to school together, play staal and grow up 
together. 


As Librarians, we try to help parents, teachers, and children 
to find answers to their perplexing questions. We are aware that books 
do not answer all questions, nor solve all problems, Books can never 
take the place of actual experiences in day-to-day living. Happy school- 
room and playtime activities, wholesome neighborhood associations, park, 
playground, church or home relationships that establish friendship be- 
tween the races are more necessary than books, But, alas, they are still 
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rarely available to all but a very few children in progressive schools 
and communities. And so we must depend in a large measure on books 
to help the younger child over this educational gap. 


Small children are quite familiar with pictures of Negroes 
in service jobs; the wide-smiling porter or waiter; the obliging 
chauffeur; the buxom cook or the cheerful laundress. These are 
generously portrayed in street-car advertisements and on billboards 
larger than life size, as well as, unfortunately, in too many con- 
ventional books for children big and little, 


Books for nursery school children often show the family 
starting on an excursion or walking along city streets. Too often 
only Negro menials appear in the illustrations, In many pictures 
in which crowds are shown, it frequently occurs that not a dark face 
appears, although such a situation would be an impossibility in any 
fair-sized city or town in this country, Negroes, other than menials 
whom one inevitably meets, are sure to be passengers on the busses, 
standing in train stations; the postman, the fireman, the doctor, 
nurse, teacher, factory worker and office helper are likely to be 
Negroes, The Negro mother takes her baby out for a stroll, or goes 
shopping at the neighborhood stores or down-town department stores, 
The children of many races play together on many streets and — 
grounds, 


In choosing books for the small children, therefore, we try 
to evaluate them with such sound situations in mind. We see that the 
pictures, photographs and other visual materials are true to life also. 


Children who know that their parents, relatives and friends 
are engaged in these activities or engaged in them themselves, like to 
find life situations in pictures. They get a sense of reality and of 
living experience that is almost as vivid as life experiences from 
such books, A child who has obtained this sense of satisfaction feels 
that he belongs to the world and the society in which he is growing up. 


We sincerely feel that the list given here can help the chil- 
dren to recognize themselves in these and similar situations; and that 
they will gain a growing knowledge and understanding of themselves and 
other children that will _ them greater a for black end white 
alike, 


Although Negro-white relations are not often enough presented 
in books for little children in a way that is actually helpful, authors, 
artists, editors and publishers are becoming more and more concerned 
with this problem, Each year, we hope a few more suitable books can 
be added to the pitifully short list. 


Heading the list of helpful books for children is a book 
which both Negro and white teachers recommend and in addition it is 
enjoyed by the children. ‘TWO IS A TEAM by Jerrold Beim (Harcourt, $1.00), 
a story of two little boys, one black and one white, who play to- 
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gether, disagree, make up, and then-work together to solve a simple 
problem, The mothers of both children are shown, the homes and 
some of the people of the community - some black and some white. 
There is no mention of the difference in races in the text of the 
story. The pictures tell the story, straightforward and clear, 


THE POSTMAN by Samuel Marshak (Shady Hill Press, $1.25) is 

a story done in gay verse and amusing pictures about postmen in 
America, Britain, France and South America who help to deliver a 
letter to a man that has moved from place to place. A YEAR IN THE 
CITY by Lucy Sprague Mitchell (Simon & Schuster, $.25)} THE PARK 
BOOK, by Charlotte Zolotov, (Harpers, $1.00); JONATHAN BANGS SAID 
NO-0-0-0, by Loris Corcos (Lothrop, $1.00) and HURRAY FOR BOBO by 
Jean Savage (Children's Press, $,25) are all excellent picture stories 


of little children, mothers, fathers and others engaged in many happy 
activities, 


Two attractive photographic picture books which may be used 
to show natural Negro child life are: MY HAPPY DAYS by Jane D. Shack- 
elford (Associated Publishers, $2.15) a story of the day to day activ- 
ities of a Negro family in a city, It shows in addition many attrac- 
tive children in-school, home and community life, pictures of Negro 
teachers, doctors, policemen and others, TOBE by Stella G,. Sharp 
(University of No. Carolina Press, $1.00) is a similer story of the 
wholesome fun, work and play of Negro children in the rural south, 


Any little Negro child will be proud to identify himself with 
the appealing children drawn by Elizabeth Orton Jones, Her illustra- 
tions for Rachel Field's poem, A PRAYER FOR A CHILD (Macmillan, 1944), 
and SMALL RAIN (Viking, 1943), a book of Bible verses chosen by Jessie 
Orton Jones, are admirably suited to the needs of parents and teachers 
in search for material to help portray children of all kinds doing 
things happily together. 


In the pageant "A LITTLE CHILD" (Viking, 1946), Miss Jones 
shows many little children joyously performing in the Christmas Story. 
Seeing these children of all colors dramatizing the Christmas miracle 
in this book is a heart-warming experience. for young and old, 


It is because we care a lot about making democracy work in 
our schools, in our towns, in our country, that teachers, librarians, 
authors, editors, illustrators and parents are working to produce the 
best in books for all children - books which show likenesses as well 
as differences, 


The Negro mother in Marguerite de Angeli's excellent book 
BRIGHT APRIL (Doubleday, 1946) offers wise advice when she comforts 
her little daughter who asks: "Why must we be different? I don't 
feel different." "You aren't different really," Mamma comforted, 
"except in the way one flower differs from another!" 
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ves for small Pen 


Built for Francis W. Parker School Christmas Toyshop 

by Leonard Dettmers of the Senior class and John Holabird 
of the faculty -- at a cost of about $12.00 per locomotive, 
and in about 5 hours time (after-the first one) 


Maleriils Need ed 


1 wooden barrel for boiler 


Approx. 22' of 2" x 4" lumber for main frame 


Approx. 40' of 1" x 10" lumber for boiler and cab 
frame and for flooring 


Approx, 30* of 1” x 3" lumber for structure of 
cab 


1 - 4t x 8" piece of i" wall board for cab roof; 
sides, front; and for wheels 


4 casters for corners of 2" x 4" frame 

1 potato chip can for smoke stack 

1 large fruit can for headlight 

5" of 3/4" wood dowel for cow-catcher struts 


Small pieces of 4" plywood to hold cab structure 
of 1" x 3" together at joints 


6a nails, 12d nails, roofing nails, 1" nails, 
3/4" screws, etc. 
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Liveclions for build 2g 


Build 2" x 4" frame —__, 


Nail on triangular 
Piece for cowcatcher 


approx, 8'-0" x 20" 
Screw casters into (width depends on 
corners a barrel size) 
" 
Make frame for barrel approx. 5'-0 
out of 1" x 10" 


Nail barrel frame inside 
main frame and nail barrel 
onto barrel frame 


Board over front, cab, 
and rear, 


Make two frames out 
of 1" x 3" and plywood 
joints 


Nail cardboard under 
window 


Cut 3 pes of 1" x 3" for 
roof supports and nail 
the two frames together 
Nail cardboard on front 
and on roof 


Nail cab onto sides of 
barrel frame 


Nail tin cans and wood 
dowel onto barrel 


Cut out wheels and nail 
onto barrel frame 


Paint gorgeously 
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THE CHILD WITH CEREBRAL PALSY 


Agnes Reeda, Program Director 
Bay State Society for the Crippled and Handicapped, Inc. 


At some time almost every teacher will hear about one of 
the 9800 children born with cerebral palsy every year in the 
United States, 


With some, she will not have anything to do in the school 
program because they are so badly damaged that they cannot be 
helped, With another group the teacher will need to know only 
that the injury is so slight that the children will need little 
special training and that there is not much difference between 
them and other children, But what about the rest? Those children 
who have suffered a brain injury that makes special training nec- 
essary? What kind of children are they? What special training 
do they need? How do their handicaps affect their ability to 
learn or perform? How does teaching have to be adapted to their 
special needs? Let's hear what a teacher has to say. 


Shortly after the Bay State Society for the Crippled and 
Handicapped, Inc, established a Treatment-Training Center for 
children with cerebral palsy in Springfield, Massachusetts, the 
public school system of the city assigned a kindergarten teacher 
to the Center, A little over a year after she began teaching 
at the Center she said, "I've had an entirely new experience, 
sometimes trying, but always thrilling, In the beginning I had 
no idea what cerebral palsy meant, It was a vague term without 
connotation, Now it means an infinite variety of physical dis- 
abilities and psychological: implications, In the first place, 
discovering that all these children are not spastics is a revela- 
tion in itself. For a teacher, that means you have to learn what 
the varieties of cerebral palsy are and what type each child has 
in order to adapt your teaching to his requirements, It means 
exciting new ventures in teaching." 


What is cerebral palsy and how does it affect children? 
Cerebral palsy is caused by injury to the brain before, during 
or after birth. Certain centers of the brain that govern muscular 
control are damaged. Disability of nerves and muscles result. 
By definition, the cerebral palsied patient must have a motor 
defect, such as paralysis or incoordination, due to a brain 
injury. He may have a variety of non-motor disabilities as well, 
depending on the location and extent of injury. These may be 
sensory, such as defects in vision or hearing or sense of touch, 
Or they may be emotional. We see personality and behavior dis- 
turbances that may be due to the brain lesion or to the environ- 
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mental experiences of the handicapped child, or toa combination 
of both. Or the disability may be in the area of intelligence, 


Although there are five types of cerebral palsy, most 
children are within one or the other of two main groups, (1) 
spasticity, (2) athetosis, The spastic is characterized by tense- 
ness and contraction of the muscles, and the athetoid by involun- 
tary, unorganized movements, The other three types are ataxia, 
characterized by absence of balance and orientation in space; tremor, 
and rigidity. No two children are affected in exactly the same way 
or to the same degree, so each has to be treated individually, What 
does this mean for the teacher? 


There's Patsy who may pick up the yellow, red, and green 
blocks before she touches the blue one she is trying to find, This 
isn't random movement resulting from a lack of comprehension, Patsy 
knows the colors, but she doesn't know where her hand and arm are in 
space, in relation to each block, For the same reason, she can't 
walk alone. Because she doesn't have the sense of relationship be- 
tween the floor and her feet, she has to learn balance, something 
that most youngsters just find a part of their early growing up. 
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Then there is David, who has many superfluous movements of 
another kind, His arms will go back and forth across the drawing. 
paper because he can't stop them, while Sally is slow and jerky. 

Patsy is ataxic, David athetoid, and Sally spastic. 


“David can color with wide rhythm strokes, either horizontal 
or vertical, on paper securely fastened to the table or drawing 
board with scotch tape. On the other hand, Sally can handle loose 
paper and make and follow outlines if she wants to, Both children > 
like to handle books, but extra consideration has to he given David 
because he tears pages easily and feels disturbed when this happens, 

The teacher not only has to give him linen or cloth books or help 

him support an ordinary one, but also make a definite effort to 

help him lose the hurt feeling he gets when he tears a page. Perhaps 

he will learn enough control of his arm motions that eventually he 

can handle loose paper and books without excessive destruction. What 
‘May be even more important, is that he learn to accept accidents , 
with regret perhaps, but without enias., 


5 What a child can do in grogs or fine work with paint and 
crayon; whether he can play better with dry or wet sand; how long it 
will take him to button his jacket or put on his boots; how rambling 
his gait; how well he remembers; all depend not only on how severely 
the brain has been damaged, but in what areas, In other words, we 
have to ask not only does the child have cerebral palsy, and how much 
physical or mental impairment, or both, is there; but also, what type 
of cerebral palsy. Then we can begin to give the child greater value 
from his school experience because method and media can be adapted to 
his particular needs and capacities. 


Many children with cerebral palsy can't talk clearly. Others 
can't talk at all without the help of speech therapy. This is one of 
the reasons why some cerebral palsied children appear to be mentally 
deficient, although they may not be. 


Without speech, or with slow, labored, indistinct speech a 
child's most common means of communication is denied him, When he 
can't pour forth a stream of childhood questions his whole experience 
is perforce restricted. Add to this the absence of learning opportun- 
ities that are naturally open to children who can see, hear, grasp, 
reach and walk within normal limits, and you can see that the cerebral 
palsied child is at a real disadvantage. Consequently, it is easy to 
make a wrong judgment about his actual capacity to learn, This is true 
whether the judgment is made from observation and conversation, or from 
scores on intelligence tests. The child with cerebral palsy will fail 
many standard intelligence tests requiring verbalization and having 
time limits, 
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Under standard test and scoring procedures he will also fail 
many of the performance tests because of the absence of the usual vol- 
untary motor control. When a child has trouble focusing his eyes or 
moving his arms and hands in the direction he wants them to go, he 
isn't going to do very well.with a form board, for instance, or blocks. 
Add to this the. fear and anxiety commonly found in children with cerebral 
palsy and you can see that ordinary psychometric evaluations are not 
likely to be of much help, and may be misleading, In order to get a 
reasonable psychological evaluation of the cerebral palsied child you 
need the services of a clinical psychologist who can give more than the 
usual battery of tests, adapt the testing and scoring, and take into 
consideration the emotional and neurological factors involved, Other- 
wise, you are probably as well off to depend on careful observation of 
the child, In any event, it is what the child can actually do and how 
he does it that counts, and his performance has to be considered along 
with his psychological evaluation, 


There are problems concerning educational, physical and social 
needs that the child, the parent and the teacher have in common, Perhaps 
the most important one is accepting the child as he is, If he has cerebral 
palsy he has to work much harder and longer than other children do to 
achieve the same things, He may be three or four or even older before he 
can stand or walk alone, or even walk with braces or crutches, He may 
need training in balance and reciprocal motion before he can get up on 
his feet and move first one and then the other, Another child may be 
able to walk, but has to spend a long time learning how to use his hands 
and arms before he can put his shoes on and tie them, or button his jacket. 
In between are many youngsters who can do most things. for themselves, but 
can learn to do them more readily. 


When parents and teacher recognize and accept a youngster's limita- 
tions they can be comfortable about the special training or additional 
help they have to give him, At the same time they can be comfortable 
about treating him as they would any child when it is realistic to do this. 
The child in turn, learns to accept help when and where he actually re- 
quires it, and to depend on his own efforts for those things he can do 
for himself,. 


The adults around a handicapped child may protect him too much, 
or do too many things for him, This is a common occurrence. While there 
are a variety of explanations for this, the most likely one is probably 
unfamiliarity with what a handicapped child can do for himself or learn 
to do. Of course it helps the teacher or parent in his relations with 

a child to know the basis of his own attitude, Is it unfamiliarity with 
handicapped children; or a feeling of being responsible somehow for the 
child's condition; or wishing he weren't in the classroom or the home? 

Is it just wanting to do things for another; or perhaps a desire to make 
up to a child as much as possible for the everyday experiences other 
children have, but that he misses? 
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It seems to be true that the cerebral palsied child requires 
particular effort to draw him out and to help him share in group ex- 
periences, He has lived a fairly isolated life, often cut off even 
from the pleasures of cuddling because of his physical condition. Very 
likely he has had few children to play with. His halting speech makes 
communication difficult. More than likely, he will begin his school 
experience at a later age than most children, Consequently his educa- 
tion has to be geared to what his life experience really has made him 
ready to undertake rather than to what one might ordinarily expect of 
a child at a given age. Sometimes both parents and teachers have to 
struggle with the conflict between their desires and expectations, 
and the reality of what a child can do at any given time. . 


Although isolated, fearful and anxious, he is not alone in 
such feelings. Parents and teachers are also apt to have a lot of 
anxiety. For instance, will strangers be disturbing or upsetting 
to him? Can he be taken to movies or shopping or visiting? What 
will happen when visitors come to the classroom? 


When strangers are understanding the children respond very 
much as others do. In spite of their limited social experience, we 
have’ found our youngsters meeting strangers very easily when visitors 
or new volunteers have come to the Center, For these youngsters, get- 
ting this “social security" at an early age is particularly important. 
Because they have a disability that is visible they will have to face 
stares, questions and comments from the curious, uninformed, and in- 
considerate, They need every bit of self confidence and acceptance 
of themselves and others they they can develop, 
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Note; Three informative pamphlets available from the National Society 
for Crippled Children and Adults, Inc., 11 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago are: 


The Problem of Cerebral Palsy Today; M. A. Perlstein, M, D,. 


The Farthest Corner, An Outline of the Cerebral Palsy Problem; Winthrop 
M. Phelps, M, D, 


The Cerebral Palsied Child Goes to School; Della Griffith Loviner and 
Edith Carey Nichols | 
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NOTES ON LEGISLATION 
AFFECTING NURSERY SCHOOLS 


Christine Heinig 


Nineteen hundred and fifty-one is a legislative year in most of 
our states. It is a year for action at the grass roots level, and 
therefore high time to bestir yourself and get others to join you! 


What legislation is required locally to secure, provide, promote 
and protect children under six, to protect nursery schools, and nursery 
school teachers? This question was put to you in your 1950 Winter 
BULLETIN, You probably know only too well that very little legislation 
has been enacted, that in only a few instances have we succeeded through 
departments of education to establish registration for nursery schools 
and nursery school teachers, and that most of the existing regulations 
for the protection of children cared for in groups outside of their 
homes have been established by health or welfare agencies, Health and 
welfare agencies are doing their part but they cannot enforce education- 
al standards in states where such standards do not exist, Therefore, 
even though sttempts are made through licensing codes or ordinances 
to cover the need for hiring qualified personnel and maintaining a 
sound daily program of activities, the acts can have no real power in 
the enfcrcement of educational practices, 


Professional As professional sponsors of nursery school educa- 

Responsibility for tion, each one of us therefore, is responsible 

Nursery Schools to work for the legal recognition of care for 
children under six as an educational service, 

and to obtain through educational agencies the proper legislation for 

registration of "pre-school" centers and "pre-school" teachers. 


_ Many of us have worked whole-heartedly with health and welfare 
agencies to obtain the standards for protecting children which such 
agencies are in a position to establish, This has in many cases proved 
to be an important first step but one which must not remain the only 
step, Educational standards must be added and the coordination and 
cooperation of all three services must be effected in order to carry 
out our responsibilities to young children and their parents. 


Portfolio on If you need help in working for appropriate legisla- 

Legislative Action tion and if you wish to cooperate in the experimental 
use of 12 legislative leaflets, (that new portfolio 

on legislation which we referred to in the Fall 1949 NANE BULLETIN, 

Page 7) -- now is the time to request a free copy. Because of lack of 

funds a very limited number of the bulletins is being multilithed, only 

for persons who cooperate in testing these materials through practical 
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use and giving back to the Youth Conservation Clearing House by April 
30, 1951, all suggestions for improvements. The material will then 
be revised to include corrections, and the portfolio will then be 
printed and made generally available. We anticipate that the printed 
edition will be ready by the fall of 1951. The multilithed leaflets 
are now ready. You may obtain your copy by writing.to any one of the 
organizations of the Youth Conservation Clearing House in which you 
hold membership: American Association of University Women, American 
Home Economics Association, Association for Childhood Education Inter- 
national, Association of Junior Leagues of America, General Federation 
of Women's Clubs, National Council of Jewish Women, National Council 
of Parents and Teachers, National Education Association, and National 
-- Women's Christian Temperance Union, 


“New Mexico has We salute the efforts of the nursery school ila 
‘a New Ordinance in Albuquerque, who have just accomplished through 

their department of welfare, both on a city-wide 
and state-wide level, Ordinance No. 679. 


' “An ordinance regulating and defining day care of 
children in groups, including day care centers, 
private day nurseries, nursery schools and kinder- 
gartens, and day care: centers operated by employers 
for care of children of employees, providing for 
the issuance of permits and licenses thereof, and 
fixing the. fees thereof, revocation of permits and 
licenses; and providing a penalty for violation 
thereof; and declaring an enna 


The ordinance, approved April. 11, 1950, was the result of months 
of individual and group study, It was carried on through the education 
study group of the Albuquerque Branch of the American Association of 
University Women with Florence Schroeder, nursery school educator, of 

Albuquerque serving as chairman. The study group first made a survey 
of preschool facilities in Albuquerque, then published a directory 

of the local 12 day care centers, 16 nursery schools and kindergartens, 
and two special schools, Reports of school conditions were given the 
public through all mass media and especially through radio broadcasts. 
After much study and many detailed conferences with interested groups 
the ordinance was drawn up and presented to the City Commissioner. 
Then with the constant vigilance of informed members and their attend- 
ance at City Council meetings the win was finally made. 


A Missouri Collation Given classroom space, either existing or to be 
for extending . "found", plus informed parents who want educational 
Education Downward facilities extended downward, plus sympathetic 

school administrators plus plenty of community 
cooperation and quiet work, advantage in Missouri could be taken of the 
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educational provisions in the recently adopted revised constitution of 
that state to obtain some educational units.in the public schools for 
children five, four, and three years old. In the state's regulations 
covering provision for free public schools the age limit has been raised 
from 20 to 21 years and no minimum age limit has been fixed, 


It would be inadvisable to press loudly and suddenly for a general 
lowering of the currently accepted school entrance age, at this time when 
the shortage of teachers and classroom space is so acute, Yet if the situ- 
ation in a given locality is such that a few units for threes, fours and 
fives could be established, much in the way they were cooperatively developed 
in several North Shore suburbs of Chicago, Illinois, between philanthropic 
citizens, parents who helped to pay the salary of teachers, and a school 
administrator who would extend certain services, the way seems open as far 
as permissive legislation is concerned in Missouri to make history. Is 
Missouri the only state in which there is no floor under school entrance 
age? 


The Hoover Commission Referring again to paragraph three in the NANE 
and Education Spring BULLETIN, "Legislative Notes", the place of 
education in our Federal Government is of vital 
importance to all educators, no matter at what age level nor in which 
community they conduct their daily work, Many of us are being urged by 
proponents of the Hoover Commission on the Reorganization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government, and by Little Hoover Commissions at work within 
the states to similarly streamline state governments, to endorse a blanket 
resolution in support of the Hoover Commission's report, Have you studied 
the’ matter? The national Education Committee of the AAUW has made a study 
of the implications for education of keeping the U, S, Office of Education in 
@ partisan politically dominated large government agency. To obtain a 
10-cent kit giving a digest of pro-con statements on this issue you should 
send a stamped addressed envelope to the AAUW Publications Clerk, 1634 Eye 
Street, N, W,, Washington, 6, D. C, 


To be more fully informed as a functioning member of this democracy 
you should read both the Report of the Hoover Commission on Education, 
Social Security, Education, Indian Affairs, available for 35 cents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D, C,, and the 1950 McGraw-Hill book 
by Hollis Allen titled The Federal Government and Education, This is the 
original and complete study of education for the Hoover Commission Task 
Force on public welfare, The Task Force recommended that a separate 
National Board of Education be established to remove education as far as 
possible from control by partisan politicians, The duties of the U, S, 
Office of Education would be carried out under this Board, 


A Federal Board Separate bills designed to establish such a Federal 

of Education Board of Education have been introduced to the 61st 
Congress: S. 556, in October 1949, and H, R, 8161, 

April 1950. To be prepared for appropriate action on these bills you should 
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obtain copies of these bills, preferably from your own senator or representa- 
tive, or alternately from the U, S, Senate or House Document Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C, Read the bills and study them and pro-con ideas will quickly 
generate. What happens at the Federal level to strengthen or weaken the 
status of U, S, Office of Education now is vitally important. 


President Truman's During the first session of the 81st Congress 
Reorganization Plans President Truman introduced a reorganization 

. plan for purposes of reorganizing the Federal 
Security Agency. This plan was not in line with the recommendations of 
the Hoover Commission, It would have raised the present Federal Security 
Agency, which includes the U, S, Office of meneatoae to a department status. 
The Congress ‘voted down this pian. 


. At the time ‘eeen notes are being written it is being rumored that 
the President will introduce another reorganization plan relating to 

the Federal Security Agency, but just what this plan will include is not 
known, Should he fail to introduce such a plan during this session of 
Congress, he undoubtedly will do so early in the 82nd session next January. 


Your Success In the Spring issue of the NANE “Legislative Notes” 

Stories I suggested that you send in accounts of state or 
municipal legislation affecting nursery education 

in order that I may include such reports in these pages. I now repeat the 

plea, Please do help to cheer others on their way, and help to keep our 

records on existing legislation up to date by sending in your success stories, 


Christine M, Heinig, 1634 Eye Street, N, W., Washington, D. C, 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA DAY CARE CENTERS 


The Bill H, R, 8782, "to continue a system of nurseries and nursery 
schools for the day care of school-age and under-school-age children in the 
District of Columbia through June 30, 1951" has been voted out of the House 
District Committee by a vote of 9-5. The House of Representatives will vote, 

. we feel sure within the next few weeks to approve the bill which provides 
for $100,000 for the running of the District's six Day Care Centers for one 
year, . Those concerned had a bill before Congress to obtain permanent sta- 

‘ tus for the day care centers but that bill was "pocketed", Year-by-year- 
legislation keeps the program in an undesirably insecure position, To an 
observer it is however heartening that so many citizens are ready each year 
to give a full measure of energy and enthusiasm to obtain the necessary 
funds, It is no small fight and the services are sorely needed, 


Congress is at present dealing. with two bills which provide for 
school facilities in areas affected by Federal activities, H,. R,. 8113 cov- 
ers construction of needed school facilities -- and H, R, 7940 is a plan for 
providing financial assistance for such extended programs, There is a good 
chance that this legislation will be voted during the present session of the 
81st Congress and all those responsible for supplying services to children 
whose parents are employed on Federal property and for whom the public 
school facilities are not adequate should obtain copies of these bills and 
determine whether construction or financial help will be available through 
their provisions, There are some 600 or 700 areas where Federal activities 
have a direct impact on educational facilities of school districts and 

these will be benefited by this legislation, Nursery schools if recognized 
by the public education authorities should come under this classification, 
The Declaration of Policy of the operating bill H, R, 7940 is here quoted: 


In recognition of the responsibility of the United 
States for the impact which certain Federal activities 
have ‘on the local educational agencies in the areas in 
which such activities are carried on, the Congress hereby 
declares it to be the policy of the United States to pro- 
vide financial assistance (as set forth in the following 
sections of this Act) for those local educational agen- 

'¢les upon which the United States has placed financial 
burdens by reason of the fact that -- | 


. (1) the revenues available to such agencies from 
local sources have been reduced as the result of the 
acquisition of real property by the United States; 


(2) such agencies provide education for children 
residing on Federal property; 


(3) such agencies provide education for children 
whose parents are employed on Federal property; or 


(4) there has been a sudden and substantial in- 
crease in school enrollment as the result of Federal 
activities, 


MORNING INSPECTION* | 


_, Elizabeth James 
Consulting Pediatrician 
Division:of. Care. ‘and Foster Homes 


How often we've a say, "I think Tommy is coming 
down with something." We look at Tommy playing with his toys and he 
looks all right to us. “We ask his mother how she knows he isn't well 
and her answer is, "I can tell by looking at him." And she usually can 
because when she looks at her Tommy, she really looks at Tommy. . There- 
in lies our cue for morning inspection; to look at children, not child- 
ren's throats or noses or hair, This means looking at each child every 
day as an individual and noting his general behavior and appearance. 


What do we wish to accomplish in the morning inspection? One 
thing. To spot incipient illness and check its spread: to others. Since 
it is the beginning of illness we're looking for, let's start at the 
beginning of the child's day. This is at home, If Tommy didn't look 
right the night before, if he refused his supper, if he was listless 
and drowsy, or if there is illness in the home, Tommy must be observed 
carefully before he goes to school, This is an important part of parent 
education, . 


One way to educate the parent is to request her to be present 
when the teacher greets the child. This gives the teacher an opportun- 
ity to find out about the night before as well as present illness in the 
home and helps the parent wnderstand what we mean by "general behavior". 
So often a teacher isn't quite sure about a child but the parent has 
left so she decides to "wait and see", While she waits and sees, the 
child is playing with other children and possibly exposing them, 


Symptoms: We know that the symptoms of common respiratory dis- 
eases of children are sneezes, coughs and running noses, Again, it's 
the first sneeze or cough, it's the undramatic running nose we look for-- 
it's when we find ourselves handing a child a Kleenex as soon as he comes 
that we're alerted, When-the discharge from the nose is heavy and thick, 
then the cold is several days old and full-blown and it has already been 
shared with the other children, Children, unlike many adults, are wide 
awake when they get to "work", If a child looks sleepy, his eyes some- 
what heavy, his face flushed, let's ae wonder if he has a fever. Let's 
take his temperature, 


What about the nursery school child who met his teacher on the 
bus and instead of saying "hello", opened his mouth wide to be looked 
into? Is it possible that a line of opened mouths may become merely a 
routine, and an unreliable one? The chances are that when a throat is 
sufficiently inflamed to be apparent, the child is ill enough.to have 
been kept at home and whatever he has, is no longer a beginning illness, 
Therefore, we run the risk of thinking we have examined children when 
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all we've done has been to look at many throats that tell us very 
little. Every routine should be regularly evaluated lest we're 
lulled into complacency and forget the reason for what we are doing. 
We have morning inspection in order to detect signs or oncoming 
illness and prevent the sick child from exposing the other children, 


Rashes: In most illnesses which have rashes, the rash is 
usually preceded by a period of illness with fever, sneezes and running 
noses. A chicken pox rash, however, may appear suddenly withovt other 
Signs of illness, This is easily recognized, for each blister looks 
like a drop of water on top of the skin, 


This kind of morning inspection need take only a few seconds 
and does not require a doctor or nurse, We'll continue to observe 
the children throughout the day. If, for instance, a child who is 
usually right on the spot at juice time and lunch time, refuses them, 
we watch that child very carefully, Weshing hands before eating, after 
toileting, and the other aspects of personal hygiene are discussed with 
‘the children at the appropriate times when they can best. understand 
then, 


Points to Remember: Morning inspection is slanted toward de- 
tecting signs of illness; morning inspection begins at home; parents 
are urged to participate. Parent participation can include parents of 
children who are transported to school on buses, They, too, can be 
asked to wait with their children until they are picked up. Parents 
are eager to keep their children well and will cooperate if they are 
helped to understand, 


Modern education teaches us to teach children, not subject 
matter, Let us, then, be sure that our morning inspection always in- 
spects children. 


*Reprinted from the Fall number of the 1949 issue of the Day Care 
Quarterly, published by Division of Day Care & Foster Homes, Bureau 
of Child Health, Dept. of Health, New York, N, Y. 
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MEASURING EMOTIONAL DEPENDENCY AND ‘SELF RELIANCE IN 
PRE-SCHOOL CHILDREN * 
Glen Heathers 


Fels Research Institute 
Yellow Springs, Ohio 


The Fels Research Institute this year began a longitudinal study 
of the development and resolution of emotional dependency from birth to 
age 18, The significance of studying this subject may be taken for 
granted. Both parents and society agree that many critical aspects of 
personality development are concerned with growing out of a strong de- 
pendence on one's parents toward independence or. self-reliance, 


. The Fels Research Institute offers exceptional opportunities for 
conducting longitudinal research on dependency, As you perhaps know, 
the Institute has a subject population of some 235 boys and girls from 
135 families living within a radius of about 25 miles from Yellow Springs, 
Ohio, where Antioch College also is located. The 235 children are distri- 
buted fairly evenly over the age range from birth to 18 years, The Fels 
longitudinal program collects extensive data on each:child and on his or 
her parents and siblings from before the child's birth until age 18 and 
often, beyond. Physical growth, medical, biochemical, physiological, 
psychological’ and sociological data are collected in regular visits of 
the child and his mother to Fels, and in regular staff visits to the home. 
The dependency study is a segnent of the research currently being conducted 
by the Fels Psychology Department. 


In setting up the dependency study, Sienin need is defined as 
the need for emotional support from others to give feelings of security 
and adequacy in various situations, Dependency behavior is defined as 
behavior expressing dependency need, i.e., such behavior as seeking or 
accepting comforting, protection, attention, approval, reassurance, and 
the like, It is assumed that everyone at every age has dependency need 
and éxpresses it in his behavior, However, it seems evident that individu- 
als differ greatly in the situations which give rise to dependency need, 
in the intensity of that need, and in their behavior expressing it. 


Presumably, the infant has strong and pervasive emotional as well 
as physical dependence on his parents which is expressed in highly ego- 
centric fashion, As the child grows older, it is expected that this infan- 
tile dependence will give way to other and more mature patterns of dependence 
on others. Instead of being dependent in every situation, the child will 
become able to cope with more and more difficult or threatening situations, 
Instead of requiring immediate gratification of his dependent needs, he will 
become able to tolerate delays. Instead of placing virtually all his de- 
pendence on his parents, he will become able to transfer it to other adults 
and to his peers, Instead of expecting attention, reassurance and love 
given freely and without stint, he will learn to merit these gratifications 
through behaving in socially approved ways and through giving as well as 
taking. 
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While many children appear to.move steadily and serenely from 
infantile toward adult patterns of dependency, a great many others fail 
to resolve their infantile dependency needs as théy progress toward 
and into adulthood, A large number of these emotionally retarded 

t children and adults find satisfactions for their infantile dependency 

from indulgent parents, friends, employers, spouses, and even from their 

own children. Perhaps an even larger number carry:a heavy burden of 
unsatisfied dependency need resulting. rejected when 
sought to gratify need, 

= seems Likely that the study of unresolved infantile dependency 

need will add greatly to our understanding of many personal-social diffi- 

culties of both children and adults. A partial list of such items includes 
overconformity, regressive behavior, lack of initiative, lack of courage, 
inability to love, sexual inadequacy, withdrawal from the company of others, 
hostility, paranoid trends, and many psychosomatic expressions of persist- 
ent anxiety. This list may seem a large order to place in the dependency 
basket, but a good theoretical case can’ be made for relating each‘item on 
the list to unresolved infantile dependency, since the main road toward 
personal and social maturity certainly has its origin in the emotional 
dependence of the infant on its parents, 


In the Fels dependency study, as projected over the next five years, 
the goals are to measure and to explain patterns of dependence and self- 
reliance to be found in Fels children from birth to age 18. The study 
includes both cross-sectional and longitudinal approaches. The cross- 
sectional approach involves an analysis of dependency and self-reliance 

in different age groups of Fels children. The longitudinal approach in- 
volves following individual children from year to year, tracing changes 

in dependence and self-reliance and relating those changes to casual 
factors in their home, school, and general social environments. 


The pilot study being conducted this year is focussed on a cross- 
sectional analysis with 34 pre-school childrén of the Fels population. 
The pilot study has two major aspects: (1) measuring dependency and 
self-reliance in nursery school and other situations, and (2) relating 
the behavior measured to the mother's attitudes and reactions toward 
the child. 


As everyone experienced with children knows, measuring dependence 
1 and self-reliance is an extraordinarily complex and difficult task, Our 
approach at Fels has been this: The 34 pre-school children studied this 
year were divided into four nursery school groups - 7 two-year-olds, 9 
three-year-olds, 9 four-year-olds, and 9 five-year-olds, Each group 
visited Fels for nursery free play each morning for three or four weeks, 
Data on each child were obtained from three main types of situation: dur- 
ing the daily trip to Fels, during nursery free play, and while perform- 
ine special experimental tasks, The three types of situation were used 

to give evidence on the eae of specificity of dependent and self- 
reliant behavior. 
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On the daily trip to Fels, the trip observer filled out a de- 
tailed check-list on the child's behavior while leaving his mother, 
getting into the car, and riding to Fels, The check-list focussed on 
such items as resisting leaving home, requiring help getting in and 
out of the car, seeking comforting, reassurance or attention on the 


trip, crying, thumb sucking, talking or playing with the other children 
in the car, and so on, 


During nursery play, the children were observed by two ‘or more 
staff members who sat in the nursery but took no part in the play ac- 
tivities, Three-minute observation periods were used, during which each 
observer wrote down a coded running account of one child's behavior and 
the social contexts in which it occurred. Observations were systematic- 
ally rotated so that each child was observed equally often by each ob- 
server. In all, each regular observer followed each child for some 20 
or 30 three-minute periods during the period of nursery visitation. The 
code used in recording behavior included symbols for a large number of 
contexts which might or might not produce dependent behavior and a large 
variety. of dependent or self-reliant responses, Among the contexts. 
were these: child or adult approaching, teacher helping another child, 
being robbed of. a toy, being threatened or struck by another child, etc. 
Among the types of dependent and self-reliant responses were these: asks 
for help, helps himself, seeks attention, seeks protection, defends him- 
self, approaches a child, clings to the teacher, plays alone, watches 


other children, sucks his thumb, cries, laughs, and other related 
responses, 


A third type of data was obtained from a 15-minute series of ex- 
perimental tasks, One of the nursery teachers took each child in turn 
into a testing room and offered him a series of three "new toys" with 
which to play. Each toy was either so difficult or was rigged so that 
the child would not succeed with it. The question was whether the 
child would keep on trying to make the toy work, or whether he would 
turn to the teacher for help, After the series of three frustration 
tasks, the teacher excused herself and left the child alone in the 
room, One minute later, another and relatively unfamiliar woman 
entered the room and sought to engage the child in play, The question 
was how well the child would tolerate being alone, and how readily he 
would accept the unfamiliar adult. The child's behavior during the 
entire experimental session was watched from an observation booth ad- 
joining the testing room and was recorded in detail. 


_ While the data obtained on the 34 pre-school children by the 
methods just described have been only partially analyzed by the time 
of this report, a number of tentative findings are of interest: 


1, Within each age group, the children differed markedly in 
the types and the amounts of dependent behavior exhibited. In the 
two-year-old group for example, some children expressed dependency 
chiefly by clinging to adults and by seeking comforting. Others 
specialized in asking for help, others emphasized attention-getting 
techniques, and still others rarely made any recognizable dependent 
responses, 
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2, Within each’ age group, the children differed in the types 
of situations which provoked dependent behavior, Thus, some of the” 
children were quite self-reliant in reacting to. attacks by, other 
children, but quite dependent in response to non-agressive problems 
such as falling down, With other children, the opposite was the case. 


3. The same child was apt to show quite different degrees of 
dependency or self-reliance in different situations. ‘Thus, in the 
two-year-old group, one of the most self-reliant children in nursery 
free-play was the most dependent when leaving home for the trip to 
Fels and when performing the series of armenian tasks. 


4, In a number of instances, it mmeneied that children who 
expressed a good deal of overt dependency, thus presumably satisfying 
their dependency need, were apt to be more assured and self-reliant 
in coping with new problems than other children who expressed little 
or no overt dependency, In the latter group were usually the shy, 
withdrawn and timid children, This observation agrees with the 
notion that children often learn independence on the basis of security 
derived from emotional dependence. 


5. In some new situations, dependent behavior became rapidly 
less frequent on successive experiences with the situation. This was 
particularly true on the trips to Fels, where items of dependent be- 
havior were largely limited to the first two or three days’ visits. 


6. In complex and varying social situations such as nursery 
play with a group of other children, the frequency of dependent 
responses declined much more slowly than in relatively simple and 
stable situations such as the trip to’Fels. 


7. Comparing two-, three-,, four- and five-year olds, marked 
changes occurred in the frequency of various forms of dependent 
behavior, In-general, it appears that appeals for comforting and 
protection become less frequent with increasing age in the pre-. 
school group, while bids for attention or approval through smiles, 
loud talking, exhibiting one's accomplishments, and the like, a tae 
much more frequent. 


The above tentative generalizations should not be. taken 
as proved, More data are needed to establish them with sufficient 
degrees of confidence. 


The first major task of the pre-school dependency study is | 
to develop measures of dependency and self-reliance, as described - 
above. The second task is to relate the behavior measured to casual 
factors in the mother's attitudes and behavior toward the child. 
To permit this casual analysis, a two-hour visit was made to the 
home of each child in the study, with both the mother and the child 
present. On the basis of observations of the mother-child interaction 
and the mother's answers to general interview questions, the Fels 
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Parent Behavior Rating Scales were filled out. These scales have 
been described in a recent number of the Psychological Monographs 
and need not be detailed here. ‘Briefly, these scales rate some 
thirty aspects of the home environment and offer a basis for 
evaluating the extent of warmth, democracy, indulgence and the 
like in the mother's behavior toward the child. 


Not until the data on the children's behavior during the 
Fels nursery visits have been fully analyzed will it be time to 
correlate the ratings of the mother's behavior withthe measures 
obtained of dependency and self-reliance in their children's be- 
havior outside the home, That stage in the data analysis is several 
months in the future. 


* Paper given at Midwestern Conference for Nursery Education, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, on May 12, 1950. 
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THE CHILDREN'S BOOK SHELF 1950 


. Do you know about The Children's Book Shelf which is a carefully 
selected collection of about eight hundred children's books ranging 
from preschool through junior high. It is chosen by Mrs, Ruth Tooze 
in consultation with the children's editors who produce the books, 
and the teachers, parents and children who use the books. No textbooks 
are jncluded, Since every year sees the production of more books 
adapted to children's needs and interests, there is, of course, a 
large number of new books, but there are also many old books with. 
which we want to keep familiar, typical of the work of the best 
authors and of the specific interests of each publisher. 


The Children's Book Shelf exhibit is available to any group of 
people interested in children; a city school system, P.T,A., A.C.E., 
A.A.U.W,, Woman's Club, county institute, conference, workshop. It 
is invaluable for in-service teacher training, Ruth Tooze travels 
with the exhibit, telling stories, discussing new aspects of reading, 
lecturing about children’ s books of today and their pres to 
the modern home and modern school, 


This exhibit may be used to arouse the interest of your 
teachers and parents in the rich resource of today's books; as an 
integral portion of your in-service teacher training; as a guide 
for book selection; as a stimulus and resource in enriching the 
reading interests of your school and community. Some of the subjects 
upon which Mrs. Tooze speaks are: 


This is Their World 

Developing a Reading Program in a Modern School 
Books and the Modern Home 

How to Develop a Child's Growing Edges 

Story Telling 


Terms: There is a small fee, spproximately enough to cover 
her expenses in your community, about $5.00 to $25.00, depending on 
the length of time and plans for its use. She travels alone and 
needs help in loading and unloading the car in which she brings 
the books, The exhibit means more to you if there is adequate 
space for its display -- a corridor, gymnasium or large room with 
twelve or fifteen long tables, or equivalent space. You may use 
card tables, boards on horses, whatever is available. 


For further information, address all inquiries to: The 


Children's Book Shelf, Ruth Tooze, Director, 
Michigan City, Ind, 
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Beyer 

Black 

Brown, Elinor 
Brown, M, W, 
Brown 

Brown 

Brown 

Brown 

Gipson 

Green 
Hartwell 
Howell 

Lenski 

Lenski 

Lenski 

Lenski 

Lenski 
MacKay 
Miller & Givens 
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NURSERY SCHOOL AGE 


*Just Like You 

The Bread That Betsy Ate 
*The Little Story Book 
*The Noisy Book 
*The Country Noisy Book 


‘ Indoor Noisy Book 


Winter Noisy Book 
Goodnight Moon 
Hello Peter 
*Everybody Eats 
Animals of Friendly Farm 
Who Likes the Dark? 
*The Little Auto 
*The Little Family 
Now It's Fall 
Spring is Here 
Surprise for Davy 
Just Like Me 

Jimmy Jumparound 


Scott 
Scott 
Oxford 
Scott 
Scott 
Scott 
Scott 
Harper 
Doubleday 
Scott 
Watts 
Lothrop 
Oxford 
Doubleday 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Abingdon 
Vanguard 


Schneider While Susie Sleeps Scott 
Scott The Milk That Jack Drank Scott 
Skaar All About Dogs, Dogs, Dogs Scott 
Skaar Nothing But Cats, Cats, Cats Scott 
Sterling Horse That Takes the Milk Around McKay 
Woodcock Smart Little Boy Scott 
Woodcock The Way the Animals Walk Scott 


* Good for a Basic Library 
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"RESEARCH RELATING TO CHILDREN" 


The Children's Bureau Clearinghouse for Research in 
Child Life has published a 418-page report for research only 
covering 1,600 reports on studies in progress. Abstracts 
of the studies are arranged under the following headings: 
Behavior and Personality; Education Process; Growth and De- 
velopment; Physical Health and Disease; Pregnancy and the 
Prenatal partes and Social, Economic, and Cultural 
Factors, 


The Children's Bureau has also published a 45-page leaflet -- "Read- 
ings on the Psychological Development of Infants and Children”. This anno- 
tated selection of references was compiled by Charlotte Del Solar, Ph.D., 
and Milton J, E. Senn, M,D,, of the Child Study Center, Yale University, 

New Haven, Connecticut, in collaboration with Dr. Katherine Bain of the 
Children's Bureau. A postcard addressed to the Federal Security Agency, 
Children's Bureau will bring you a free copy of this valuable reference list. 
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SECOND ANNUAL CALIFORNIA A,.N.E, CONFERENCE 


Circle the dates of August 11 - 13th, 1950, on your calendar! California's 
Associations for Nursery Education, representing some 1,500 members will gather at 
Monterey, California, on these dates for their second state-wide conference. 

Membership is composed of representatives from many areas of nursery education, 
i.e., college research and training schools, parent cooperatives, parent centers, 
child care centers, church and community nursery schools, and private schools. 

Last year's conference topic, "Parents and Teachers Learn Together", provided 
& springboard for this year's considerations: "What Are Basic Guidance Concepts?" 
and “How Can We Transfer Concepts into Action for Better Relationships?" 

Resource people who have agreed to share their thinking with us are: 

Dr. Irwin 0. Addicott, Fresno State College, Fresno 
‘Dr. Robert Haas, Occidental College, Los Angeles 
Dr. .Ina K, Dillon, University of California at Los Angeles 
Dr. Elizabeth L. Woods, Los Angeles City Schools 
Miss Margaret Heaton, San Francisco City Schools 
Placing the name of Dr, Frances Horwich on this list adds greatly to Califor- 
nia's pleasure in planning this conference and in extending a cordial invitation 
to National Members to attend. Detailed information will be prepared soon, Please 
write to T. S. Mahler, Conference Chairman, 45 Lincoln Way, San Francisco 22, 
California, 
At the Midwestern Association for Nursery Education Conference in Cincinnati 


these officers were elected: 


President Miss Millie Almy, University of Cincinnati 


Vice President Mrs, Barbara Merrill, University of Chicago 
Secretary Miss Margaret Nesbitt, Purdue University 
Treasurer Miss Louise Welch, Central Michigan College 
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